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immensely more numerous and complicated than ever before.
The activities of governments have greatly increased and many
problems have arisen which are exceedingly difficult to judge, for
example, those of international policy. On the other hand,
many more people are taking part in politics to-day than in
former times and very few only have the time and ability for care-
ful political thinking. In such circumstances it is hopeless to
expect that the people as such could form one single reasonable
national will, and this holds good for the highly educated intel-
lectual classes even more than for the masses. It is the function
of parties to form a uniform will at least in a section of the people,
or rather to win the confidence of a section and to obtain a tacit
mandate to form a will for the members of the party which is not
necessarily in full accordance with what these members really
desire. Nevertheless an investigation of the political psychology of
various classes and groups would lead to the result that the
political mentality of the great majority still shows a large amount
of vague, wishful, inco-ordinate and inconsistent ideas, the pro-
pensity to think in analogies and symbols, and a strong influence
of prejudices and illusions.1
The idea of the national will as that of the whole nation has
hardly ever been realized. In its stead the idea has been adopted
that the will of the majority stands for that of the whole nation,
which is obviously a fiction. Certain cases, moreover, are
excepted from the rule that the majority decides ; for example,
the rights of national minorities, and in general the principle of
majority tacitly implies the condition that it is not used in an
oppressive way. Even in democratic countries, moreover, large
sections of the nation were often excluded from the franchise,2 for
example, women, and sometimes the mode of voting resulted in
giving the majority of seats in Parliament to the minority of
voters.
In the United States the Presidents have several times been
elected by the minority, mainly owing to the system of indirect
voting. The most momentous election in American history was
that of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. Lincoln was elected with
1,866,452 votes, while his rivals received 2,787,780, or almost a
million more. In 1876 Hayes and in 1880 Harrison were elected
by minorities. In 1913 Woodrow Wilson became President with
1 Cf. Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, 1910 ; J. Bryce, Modem Democracies,
1929, vol. ii, p. 6ox.
* Even Rousseau was of the opinion that a democracy must not necessarily com-
prise the whole people. It could also be restricted to the half of it. In France women
have never obtained the right to vote.